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CHAPTER IX, RELIEF. 


WE crossed another bridge, and walked 
slowly on by the bright Ness water on our 
way home. 

My visit to the Islands had been spoilt 
for me, and I was still too young, and 
took everything too seriously, to be able 
to disguise my feelings. Bella had also 
grown very quiet and subdued, and for 
some time we were too busied with our 
own thoughts to exchange a word. 

“T am tired,” I said, suddenly. ‘ Let 
us sit down.” 

The banks were quite deserted. The 
afternoon was growing late. There was 
no need to be home till seven o'clock for 
tea, so Bella made no objection. 

“So you don’t know Mrs, Danleith?” 
I said, abruptly. ‘She is very pretty, 
isn’t she ?” 

“Oh, the folk here think her quite a 
beauty,” said Bella, ‘ And I believe she 
is rich, too. The Rowans is but a small 
place; but the grounds are lovely. She 
keeps a carriage, too; I’ve seen her 
driving several times. I wonder whether 
she’s come to stay here, or only just for 
the meetings $+” 

“What are the meetings?” I asked, 
absently. 

“The Northern meetings. Why, surely 
you’ve heard of them? They take place 
in September. Highland games, bagpipe- 
playing; all the pipers of the different 
clans compete. They wind up with a ball. 





That is the great event of the year here. 
But you're sure to go if you stay.” 

“T have never been to a ball in my 
life,” I said. “I don’t think I should care 
about one.” 

“Oh, yes, you would,” said Bella, ‘You 
must go to this one, at all events. Flora 
always does. She will go with Lady 
Forbes from Blairmore Castle. They 
generally have a large house- party for 
it.” 

* And do you think,” I persisted, “ that 
Mrs. Dunleith will be there ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” she answered. 
“Tt all depends on the people she knows, 
of course. They’re very particular. But 
if her husband was one of the Dunleiths of 
Morayshire, she’s sure to be accepted.” 

“What funny people you are! Fancy 
questioning and enquiring all about a 
person—who they were, and whom they 
married, and where they came from— 
before calling, or condescending to know 
them.” 

“ And why not ?” said Bella. 
well to be particular.” 

A step close beside us, firm, quick, eager, 
made me look up, instead of replying. 
To my surprise I saw Douglas Hay. 

He doffed the Scotch cap, and greeted 
us with an evident delight in the meeting. 

“I’m so glad I’ve caught you up,” he 
said, breathlessly. Then he shook hands 
with Bella, and dropped down uncere- 
moniously by my side. ‘I thought,” he 
began, reproachfully, ‘that your first visit 
to the Islands was to be with me? You 
evidently don’t keep your promises,’ Miss 
Lindsay.” 

“T never made one—to you,” I said, 
coldly. 

I felt angered with myself, because my 
heart had given so glad a throb, because 


“Tt is as 
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the colour had flushed so warmly over 
cheek and brow, because I could not meet 
his glance calmly and coolly, as Bella did ; 
and I fancied he noticed it, 

. Well, it was something very like a 
promise,” he said; “‘a mutual agreement, 
let us say. And now ’tis. broken, and of 
none effect. Hard upon me, Miss Lindsay.” 

“So you know Mrs, Dunleith?” inter- 
posed Bella, evidently not approving his 
confidential tone and manner. “You soon 
made her acquaintance.” 

“Or she mine?” he said, with a mis- 
chievous glance. ‘“Isn’t she a pretty 
woman ?” 

‘“‘ Was it her first visit to the Islands ?” 
I asked, ignoring that question. 

“Oh, no. You see she lives close by— 
over there at that little house shut in from 
the roadside. She often walks to them.” 

‘* Now tell me all about her,” said Bella, 
eagerly. ‘Is she one of the Danleiths of 
Morayshire? Is she rich? Does she mean 
to stay here? Have many folk called on 
her?” 

“‘ What a string of questions!” he said, 
laughing. ‘‘ Yes—to them all. Her hus- 
band was Robert Dunleith. Rather a bad 
Went off to Australia ; 
bought a sheep-run; made a pile; died 
judiciously, and left her everything. She 
came to Scotland for change ; has travelled 
slowly over it; finally rested here, which 


lot, I believe. 


shows her good taste; has rented The | him 


Rowans for a year; is very anxious to 
see the Northern Meeting sports and go to 
the ball. Now, anything more you would 
like to know ?” 

“What people have called upon her ?” 
asked Bella. 

“T will got a list of the cards that have 
been left, the very next time I go there,” 
said Douglas Hay, gravely. ‘I really 
have not asked her the exact number of 
visitors she has received ; but she has only 
been here two months,” 

‘Well, you seem very thick with her, at 
all events,” said Bella. 

“T think,” he said, with evident enjoy- 
ment of her discomfiture, “ that she prefers 
men’s society to women’s, She has given 
one or two charming little dinners, There 
were no ladies present but herself and a 
friend staying with her—a Mrs. Langley 
White—an Englishwoman.” 

‘And who were the men?” asked Bella, 
eagerly, 

He mentioned two or three names, I 
was not acquainted with any of them, 
Bella shook her head at each, 





“Fast and military. So that is her 
taste! Well—I don’t think we shall call 
on her.” 

“ She will be heart-broken if you don’t,” 
said Douglas Hay, gravely. 

But I caught the expression in his eye, 
and knew very well he was only making 
fun of her. He bent his handsome head 
close to me, and lightly touched my hand. 

‘You see, I soon left her when I saw 
you,” he said, softly. “I did feel so cross, 
I would have given anything to have 
joined you there and then. What made 
you come to-day ?” 

“ Bella asked me,” I answered, glancing 
at that young lady. 

She was apparently absorbed in studying 
the opposite bank, and not paying any at- 
tention to us. 

“And so you don’t think Mrs, Danleith 
pretty,” he said, presently. ‘She ad- 
mired you very much,” 

I coloured angrily. 

‘‘T am sure she did not,” I said. “She 
may have said so; but itis not likely. I 
am far too—too insignificant looking.” 

He looked down at his boots, smiling 
slightly. 

“ Fairies, as a rule, are not very massive 
beings,” he said ; “but that is no reason 
why they should not be admired, is it, 
Miss Bella?” 

Bella glanced somewhat abstractedly at 


“Who is not admired? Are you still 
discussing Mrs. Dunleith ?” 

“Dora Danleith,” he said, musingly, 
“that is her name. Isn't it pretty? I 
wonder why one falls naturally into calling 
some people by their Christian names?” 

“ Always a bad sign,” snapped Bella. She 
was evidently out of temper. 

“ Why is it a bad sign?” asked Douglas 
Hay, teasingly. 

“Tt shows an inclination to be familiar, 
and—and fast,” she answered. ‘ Mrs. 
Dunleith looks quite capable of being both.” 

“ Yes,” he said, quickly, “I think she is ; 
but that does not matter, as you are not 
going to call upon her.” 

“ Have you seen the Laird lately?” asked 
Bella, by way of changing the subject. 

“No,” he said, “not to speak to. We 
are not very friendly, you know.” 

“Grannie is going to entertain him at 
dinner next week,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, is she?” He glanced keenly at me. 
“ That is a very wise proceeding,” he added, 
presently ; “I am sure you will find him 
most entertaining—after dinner.” 
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‘He can be very nice when he likes,” 
said Bella, warmly. ‘And he is a very 
good, sensible, well-informed man.” 

“T never denied it,” said Douglas Hay, 
gravely. ‘“ His merits are patent. He has 
everything a man ought to have, including 
wealth. It would be hard indeed to find 
fault with so well balanced a character.” 

I laughed. 

* Really,” I said, “I am getting a little 
tired of the Laird’s praises. I have had 
them ringing in my ears ever since I came 
to Inverness.” 

“You had better introduce him to Mrs. 
Dunleith,” said Bella, somewhat spitefully, 
as she rose at last, and intimated it was 
time to return. ‘“ Perhaps they would make 
a match of it.” 

“ Tmprobabilities do sometimes attain the 
regions of the possible,” he answered, 
offering me his hand to assist me in rising; 
“but in this case, Miss Bella, I feel doubtful. 
The Laird is too quiet and sedate for Mrs. 
Dunleith, I’m thinking, and he is at present 
engaged in singing ‘My Love she’s but a 
Lassie yet,’” 

Bella looked at him sharply, an ex- 
pression of annoyance on her usually good- 
tempered face. 

“What do you mean ?” she said. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, with well-acted 
indifference; ‘nothing, I assure you. 
Only I heard him chanting—really, that 
best expresses his views on time and 
melody—that air as he walked along the 
banks of the canal the other night. I 
don’t often deny myself a whim or fancy,” 
he added, coolly, ‘“‘ but it was with great 
difficulty I refrained from pitching him 
into the water by way of cooling his ardour, 
or assisting him to make up his mind about 
the lassie.” 

“ Why do you dislike him so?” asked 
Bella. 

“ Why? Oh, really I can’t tell. Perhaps 
because he is always quoted as an example 
of perfection; perhaps because he has 
always been praised, and I have never met 
with anything but blame and discourage- 
ment; perhaps because he is rich and I 
poor. ‘Oh, there are a hundred reasons, 
for I candidly avow I do dislike him. But 
chief of all I think it is because he is so 
overpoweringly, stolidly, steadily good. 
If he only had a weakness, a vice that one 
could get hold of, and say, ‘Ah, now you 
are on a level with your fellow-men,’ it 
would be such a satisfaction.” 

“ By-the-bye, Miss Lindsay,” he went 
ov, suddenly turning to me, “was your 





grandmother very, very angry about our 
walk?” 

“ Yes, very,” I said ; ‘she thought I had 
done something very sinful.” 

**So you had,” said Bella; “and I 
wonder at you, Douglas Hay—tempting 
the lassie to do such a thing. You knew 
better, if she did not.” 

“T am rather fond of shocking people’s 
prejudices,” he said, laughing, “And I 
don’t hold with the views you kirk - folk 
take of the Sabbath—they are altogether 
wrong and foolish. Miss Lindsay and I 
are — agreed on that point.” 

‘* Bella knows that,” I said, quietly ; “* we 
have had many discussions on the matter.” 

Still,” said my cousin, ‘‘one has to 
submit to the opinions and habits of other 
people. I’m not saying that it is very 
wrong to go for a walk on Sunday ; but no 
one here would do it. And it leads to 
talk, and offends folk, and so it is just 
better to give in.” 

“*T dare say you are right there,” said 
Douglas Hay ; “and I will not ask Miss 
Lindsay to offend again. All the same,” he 
added, lowering his voice so that only I 
could hear what he said, “all the same, 
I consider I have been defrauded of my 
anticipated privilege in taking you to the 
Islands, What shall Ido to make up for it? 
Have you been up to Tom-na-Hurich yet?” 

“No,” I said, colouring slightly, as I 
wondered what Bella would think of this 
new suggestion. 

‘Well, let us go, then. Let me see— 
Tuesday — Wednesday — Wednesday will 
suit me. Can you manage it?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, doubtfully ; 
perhaps Grannie may not be willing.” 

“You needn’t ask her.” 

“Ob, I must—I couldn’t go off walking 
with you and not tell her about it.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Bella will help us,” he said, 
audaciously ; ‘‘she is too kind-hearted to 
refuse,” 


Bella laughed. 


“You're a young 
scapegrace, Douglas, aud you know it, an 
I’m not sure it’s right for my cousin to 


be with you at all. If she goes, I shall 
have to play chaperon.” 

**Do,” he said, eagerly, “and that will 
settle the question at once. You can go 
out together as you did to-day, and I will 
meet you. There, that’s settled. And now 
I’m afraid I must leave you. I’m late as 
it is, and my father won’t be in the 
best of humours. Good-bye, Miss Lindsay. 
Wednesday — three o’clock, You won't 
forget?” 
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CHAPTER X. FIRST LOVE. 


“TI pon’t approve of it,” said Bella, 
‘and I’m not sure I ought to countenance 
any such proceedings ; but I know you're 
a wilful bit of perversity, and I suppose if 
you have made up your mind to go to 
Tom-na-Horich with Douglas, you'll do it.” 

“ Certainly I will,” I made answer. 

It was the Wednesday appointed for that 
excursion to the “ Hill of the Fairies,” and 
Bella, true to her word, had come round 
for me a little before the appointed hour. 

» The day was lovely. Indeed, I had 
been singularly fortunate in my experience 
of weather since I had come to Scotland ; 
warm, bright, windless, the sky a pale, 
soft blue, flecked with drifting clouds ; 
the scent of roses and fresh grass on the 
air, fair and fertile valleys where the 
barley and the oats were quickly ripening ; 
the pale glimmer of waters as canal and 
river came into view. I felt the blood 
dancing in my veins—I drew in great 
draughts of that sweet, pure air. I was 


glad without questioning any reason for my 
gladness, and my spirits rose to wild ex- 
citement as I walked by Bella’s side to the 
trysting-place. 


| ‘Douglas Hay was there awaiting us— 
sit‘ing cross-legged on a stile, and smoking 
a cigar. 

I suppose there are times and seasons 
when the old proverb about “two being 
company” does not hold good. I know I 
was perfectly happy only to feel his 
presence—only to have that pleasant con- 
sciousness that I might look, laugh, speak 
to him when I felt inclined. Alone I 
might have been embarrassed—with Bella 
there I was quite happy, and quite natural, 
The two amused me very much ; I thought 
Douglas Hay the least Scotch of any of 
the Scotch folk I had met. His accent was 
refined ; his manners, looks, gestures, all 
singularly free from the idiosyncrasies I 
had noticed among the people towhom I had 
been introduced, I happened to say some- 
thing of this to him, and considerably 
roused Bella’s wrath by so doing. 

“Tt’s just an affectation,” she said; 
“mimicking the southern tongue and the 
southern manners, as if his own wasn’t 
good enough for him. All the best High- 
land folk, and the heads of the great clans, 
keep as Scotch as Scotch can be. They’re 
proud of their country and their descent, 
and well they may be.” 

“But I’m not of a great clan, or a great 





race,” said Douglas Hay, “and so I’ve 
no reason to be proud of an accent, or affect 
one.” 

**Oh,” said Bella, ‘I know it’s your one 
ambition to be thought English.” 

‘And why not? They’re very good 
folk in their way — less characteristic, 
perhaps, than ourselves, and not so 
amusing ; but I like them, and have always, | 
liked them. Do you think the two races [ 
very different, Miss Lindsay ?” 

“Yes,” I said, frankly. ‘“ Why, I should 
scarcely have believed that a people so near 
to each other, and so closely related, could 
be so different. As a rule, the Scotch are 
very proud of their nationality, are they 
not $+” 

“Most certainly they are. Nothing 
offends a Scotchman more than to be taken 
for English.” 

“They are far more hospitable, warm- 
hearted, and witty, too, than the generality 
of English people,” I said. 

He laughed. 

“Ts that how they appear to you?” 

“ She is quite right,” said Bella, warmly. 
“They ‘are very genuine, and have no 
affectations.” 

‘Here we are at last, Miss Lindsay,” } 
soon said Douglas. ‘ You see how the 
path is cut, round and round the side of 
the hill, What do you think of this asa 
spot to lay one’s bones to rest ?” 

I looked round with unconcealed interest. 
I thought I had never seen so picturesque 
and lovely aspot. The winding paths ; the 
lovely green of foliage shadowing the 
marble and granite; the vivid hues of 
flowers ; the wonderful peace and stillness 
breathing like a blessing over those who 
lay in Death’s long sleep below the green 
turf. A strange sadness and melancholy 
crept over me. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” I said. “How 
different from most burying-grounds !” 

‘* Yes,” said Douglas. ‘I often wonder 
what made them think of turning it into 
one. I do not ever credit my country- 
men with anything like sentiment, or fine 
feeling.” 

Perhaps,” I said, “ they feel it if they 
do not show it. I have known a great deal 
of sentiment sometimes concealed under 
a very rough exterior.” 

We were standing looking at a tomb, 
smothered in roses and fragrant with helio- 
trope and verbena. I pointed to the name 
and date. 

“ Just my age,” I said. 

“You must not get melancholy,” he 
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said, quickly, ‘I was thinking it was not 
a very lively spot to bring you to.” 

“Oh,” I answered, eagerly, “as for that, 
it does not affect me in the least. I have 
always had rather a fancy for visiting 
burial-grounds. But no one could possibly 
associate this place with death, It makes 
one only think of rest and sleep—and the 
peace we all speak of so often, I wonder 
if we are ever to know it?” 

“You mean,” he said, very softly, “the 
peace that passeth understanding ?” 

“* Yes,” I said. 

“And is it not strange,” he went on, 
speaking rapidly, but in the same low key, 
that all this day—every step of our walk 
here — that has been my one feeling ? 
Perfect peace, perfect rest, perfect happi- 
ness! lt was enough just to know you 
were beside me; just to feel your dress 
sweep my feet as the wind blew it from 
time to time; just to hear your voice—it 
is such a sweet, low voice, Athole—speaking 
a chance word ; or know I need but look 
down and I should see your dark eyes 
looking back to mine. You—you are not 
offended ?” 

I was listening like one in a dream. 
We were quite alone then. Bella had 
strolled on, and was out of sight. I heard 
only the rustling of the boughs overhead, 
the hum of a bee among the white roses, 
the quick beating of my own heart, afraid 
of its own new gladness, 

“No,” I said, at last, “I am not— 
offended. Why should I be ?” 

His face flushed. The blue eyes looked 
at me as I had never seen them look. 

“ T suppose,” he said, hurriedly, “ I have 
no right to say such a thing—no right to 
tell you that I fell in love with you at first 
sight ; but it is the truth, I am afraid. I, 
who never cared for any girl, or woman 
either; who only thought of amusing my- 
self; and now—why, I can’t get you out 
of my head, morning, noon, or night. 
How pale you look! I—I hope you are 
| notangry. It is not likely that you should 
have thought of me—that you should care, 
even a little. I—I can’t understand it 
myself. To fall in love has always seemed 
to me more or less of a misfortune, And 
now I have done it!” 

It was rather strange love-making. It 
certainly was not a bit like what I had 
always pictured and dreamt of; but to me 
it was as sweet as any words could be; as 
true as any truth could make it. 

“1 should not have said so much, I sup- 
pose,” he went on; “but I am rather 





impetuous, I fear. And you—well, I seem 
to know you so much better than our 
short acquaintance warrants. I suppose 
it comes of thinking so much and fancying 
so much about you. Are you vexed, 
Athole?” 

I shook my head. I could not speak, 
but I longed to hear him go on speaking. 

“You are not vexed? I—TI hardly dare 
ask any more. It seems too much to 
expect that you should have thought of 
me as I have done of you—that I should 
have filled your heart as you filled mine. 
You gave me back some of my old belief 
in the purity and innocence of woman- 
hood—a belief I had lost, Athole, in a 
sharp and bitter experience. I lost all 
the faiths and sentiments of youth long 
ago, Perhaps some day I may tell you 
why. Now—well, now I only want you 
to look at me and say you—you care just 
a little for the graceless ne’er-do-well who 
has been so abused to you. Won't you 
look at me, Athole ?” 

For an instant I stood irresolute, my 
eyes fixed on the white marble which told 
that Effie Gray, aged seventeen, had 
* passed into rest,” 

Passed into rest! Mentally I repeated 
the words over and over again. How 
short a life!—and now—rest. Had she 
regretted it? Had she sorrowed, suffered, 
loved, in those seventeen years? Had 
some one wept for her, or did some one 
come now to weep, where the white roses 
bloomed, and the bees hummed amidst 
their fragrance ? 

So ran my thoughts as I stood there in 
silence by Douglas Hay’s side, unable yet 
to look at those eloquent eyes—to give any 
answer to his love. 

He sighed, and half turned away. 

“You will not look? Then I have 
offended you. But won’t you even say 
you forgive me, Athole ?” 

Then something altogether strange, and 
mastering, and passionate, and sweeter far 
than any feeling or emotion I had ever 
known, swept over me like a wave. I 
looked up—I felt the tears throng hot and 
swift to my eyes, and the tumult in my 
heart made me faint and giddy. 

“Oh! my darling!” he cried, passionately, 
eagerly, with triumph, and yet fear in face 
and voice. ‘You love me—you love me! 
Say it, Athole—say it!” 

But I could not say it. I could not 
speak, His arms were round me—he 
lifted my face to meet his eager gazo—his 
lips touched mine. Oh, Douglas, Douglas, 
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my only love—the one love of my life, why 
was not Fate kind to us then? Why did 
I not die in your arms, knowing you true 
—believing all your love was mine—asking 
no more—desiring no more ; content—at 
peace—at rest ? 





ON LIVING IN SMALL TOWNS. 

“THE Ancient Britons,” says that ancient, 
but by no means contemptible, English 
historian, Carte, ‘‘ had two unhappy defects, 
which betrayed them into great incon- 
veniences : curiosity and credulity—being 
troublesome in their enquiries after other 
people’s business, listening eagerly after 
news, taking everything they heard—how- 
ever improbable or absurd—for granted, 
and spreading it with a hasty diligence, 
without either examining the truth, or 
considering the consequences of the report.” 

This is a pretty close criticism of our 
distant forefathers, and one may be allowed 
to wonder how Carte obtained such an 
intimate knowledge of their foibles. And 
yet, in its main features, it is sure to be 
safe enough. There never was a nation 
which was not curious about the affairs of 


other people of whom it heard much or 
little. And in the good old times credulity 
was no less the vogue than eating and 


drinking. It could not be otherwise. 
Even the most primitive of gentlemen, if 
he had any mind at all, may be excused 
for feeling an interest, whether amiable or 
malignant, in a fellow-creature ; and, as we 
all know, it is natural to be either credulous 
or incredulous, and extremely natural to 
be credulous rather than incredulous when 
one’s education has been neglected, or even 
never thought of. 

These two characteristics of the ancient 
Briton, curiosity and credulity, still survive, 
in a very strong degree, in most of our small 
towns, That is one reason why I, for my 
part, like the life of a small town. I do 
not, for one moment, believe human beings 
will ever become angelically perfect. They 
will always have defects of one kind or 
another. Well, one does know what 
curiosity and credulity. beget in a man or 
awoman., The consequences need not be 
serious, and they may be innocent and 
profitable. On the other hand, he were an 
audacious man who ventured to postulate 
about the effects of a universal craze of 
indifference and incredulity. If Carte 
thought curiosity and credulity defects, 
what would he, in his heart, have felt 





impelled to say about their opposites ? 
But that is an unfair question wherewith 
to pose a writer with a bias. 

To be sure, curiosity is not yet a property 
of small towns alone, nor, probably, will it 
ever be. The din of the newspaper boys, 
and the placards on the walls of the 
metropolis, prove this quite clearly, But 
the curiosity of the metropolis is of quite 
another kind to that of the provincial 
capital. It concerns itself with bigger 
things—events rather than incidents, the 
vicissitudes of nations rather than the 
vicissitudes of individuals, That argues it 
more enlightened, I dare say. Nevertheless, 
I, for one, cannot help feeling more imme- 
diately interested in the affairs of my 
neighbour than in the affairs of Germany 
or Russia, ’Tis a humbling confession, 
perhaps. One ought to be large-minded, 
not parochial. But tell me, unless you 
are soft-hearted to the maudlin degree, 
would you shed a tear upon your news- 
paper, though it gave you a most harrowing 
report of the defeat and slaughter of one 
army of Europe by another? And again, 
would you not be inclined to mourn, for at 
least an hour or two, if you heard that the 
pretty daughter of your neighbour had 
died suddenly, thereby taking with her a 
little of the brightness of your life? The 
one event strikes home more than the 
other. 

In a measure, this is a parallel case with 
the character of life in general in a small 
town. You are brother or sister, cousin, 
master, or mistress, or an acquaintance of 
nearly all your fellow townsfolk. Your 
heart has tethered itself in a multitude of 
directions, so that it would be like muti- 
lation to migrate elsewhere. Let those 
who think money-getting in London the 
largest aim in life by all means betake 
themselves to town. They run great risk 
of beggaring themselves in sympathy, even 
if they do become the millionaires they 
yearn to be. And what is a million of 
money to a man without a heart? ; 

This affinity between the residents in a 
small town has two or three excellent 
results, We are told that when Drusus, 
the demagogue and patriot, was about to 
erect his house on the Palatine Hill, in 
Rome, the architect proposed an alteration 
to screen him from the curious eyes of his 
neighbours. 

‘Rather build it,” replied Drusus, ‘so 
that every action of my life may be seen 
by every one.” 

Here we have one of the advantages of 
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small-town life, Ai firat sight it will seem 
anything but an advantage. The new-comer 
from London finds the surveillance and 
gossip of which she is the object in our 
little town almost unendarable, It is not 
enough that her new bonnets and gowns 
serve as the model for a number of others. 
She is anatomised in the most startling 
manner. For the first time in her life, 
perhaps, she learns that she is abundantly 
endowed with exceptionable qualities. She 
hears that she is reckoned haughty, cold, 
mean, and not half as good-looking as she 
fancies herself. Moreover, that habit of 
hers of going to church only when she 
chooses to go is regarded with a very stern 
eye. 

All this to the town-bred lady is, at the 
outset, detestable. She has not been ac- 
customed to be weighed in such very exact 
scales. 

In town, it is enough if she dresses 
in a becoming manner, and treats all the 
world with uniform serenity. In towa, 
she has never let the thought of her neigh- 
bours influence her in any one way. They, 
] on their part, were as eager to leave her 
to please herself. And so she went this 
way and that, and felt none but the 
most commonplace of the bands of con- 
vention. 

By-and-by, however, if our friend have 
her fair share of senses, I think she will 
discover compensations in her change of 
scene. Certain habits, which were, perhaps, 
ja little “fast” even for the metropolis, 

have to be given up without compromise. 
It is a gain for her. Then the actual 
friction with men and women whose lives 
are wholly, or nearly so, exposed to the 
world, as they could not be in a city like 
London, is much more educative, and even 
interesting, than one would, at the begin- 
ning, suppose. Her life becomes involved 
in that of others, so that it acquires a much 
more broadly dramatic cast than it had 
before, even though in town she may have 
played a leading part in one or two melo- 
dramas. One is led to think more of 
oneself when one realises that one has a 
number of attachments, all more or less 
estimable, and all more or less apt to 
exercise the heart. That 


vast, universal fool, the town 


has given place to the country, with its 
comparative tranquillity, its sweet air, its 


fairer scenes, and its healihiness. The 
little Board School boy’s sketch of his home 
surroundings in the metropolis is enough 





of itself to emphasize the superiority of the 
country : 

“Oar street is a long lane behind two 
big streets. Our street is not so clean as 
the big streets, ’cos yer mothers throw the 
slops and things in the gutter, and chucks 
bits of ‘Lloyd’s’ and cabbige-leaves in 
the middle of the road. That’s why there’s 
allus a funny smell down our street, 
speshilly when it’s hot.” 

The local governing authorities of small 
towns may not be very remarkable for ad- 
ministrative talent, nor very much opposed 
in the abstract to a litter of ‘“ Lioyd’s” 
newspapers and cabbage-leaves in the 
gutter; but they cannot prevent the fresh 
breezes from fanning even the worst of 
their slums, and keeping down the 
despotism of “ funny smells.” 

Again, there is no morality like that of 
a country town. Each man or woman is 
his or her neighbour's policeman in this 
respect. It is not a very agreeable idea, 
perhaps; but human nature soon adapts 
itself to such a condition of things. In a 
place where every peccadillo of which you 
are guilty is sure to pass in rumour from 
tongue to tongue, like the peace-pipe in an 
old Red Indian gathering, you are under a 
quite exceptional stimulant to lead a 
virtuous and godly life. In some cases 
hypocrisy exists. But the hypocrite in a 
country town must be a man of genius if 
he succeeds long in wearing a mask before 
his neighbours. He is a hero worthy of 
the romance writer; for his shifts and 
turns to escape detection must be of the 
subtlest ; and yet they are ever in vain. 
Truth runs him to earth at last, and then 
the tale of his iniquity is spread forth, and 
he is ruined. 

In large towns there is so much naughti- 
ness, that even men with a stroag in- 
dividual inclination to lead good lives can 
hardly keep themselves from being tainted. 
“ What does it matter?” whispers the 
tempter. ‘ Who will know of it? Every 
one is in the same boat; and you may as 
well sink or swim with the crowd.” 

This sort of sophistry is not put in the 
crucible in large towns as it is in small, 
In the latter, every one fears his neigh- 
bour, and the voice of the gossips is prone 
to make much of even the least step out 
of the highway of integrity. Fancy in 
London the minister of a chapel or church 
using his wife, or some other super- 
excellent parishioner, as a model, from his 
pulpit, or holding up to scorn and general 
reproof the conduct of this or that erring 
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member of the flock! Yet how forcible is 
such an appeal! It may not be very 
judicious to exsggerate a person’s virtues 
in so public a way ; but, as a preventive to 
evil-doing, the anathematisation of the in- 
dividual, as well as the sin, works well in 
certain communities. We cavil at the 
Puritans and their methods ; yet it is pro- 
bable society was never nearer being 
immaculate than during the few years 
which acted as a conduit-pipe for the 
spirit of licence which ran over the land 
when merry King Charles came to the 
throne, 

Perhaps you will say that if life in a 
small town has such an agreeable relish, it 
ought to be even pleasanter still in a 
village of a score or two of houses at the 
most. But it does not really seem so. In 
the small town there is enough sense of a 
possibility of great events in one’s neigh- 
bourhced to excite the appetite for such 
things, without ever surfeiting it like the 
metropolis. The metropolis destroys one’s 
interest in one’s neighbours by this 
plethora of what we may be allowed to 
term exoteric sensation. Not so the small 
town. The mere village, on the contrary, 


cannot create such a sensation at all. 
There, 


unless one is able to vanish 
periodically for a breath of faller life, one 
is in danger of having one’s faculties 
cramped like the feet of a Chinese 
lady. Even gossip has there to prey upon 
itself—so scant is the supply of innocuous 
small-talk which abounds so delightfully 
in the lesser towns. 

Where there are but two or three people 
of even the least distinction in a community, 
these are pivots of the local conversation. 
The parson’s doings and sayings, or the 
designs of the leading farmer upon his 
fields—these are to the villager what in- 
ternational politics are to the thoroughbred 
Londoner, or municipal goings-on to the 
inhabitant of the small town. The squire, 
himself, in these days, will probably be of 
little account as leaven in the village. To all 
intents and purposes he will be an absentee ; 
and the broad back of the parson will bear 
the chief responsibility for the moral], and 
even material, well-doing of the villagers. 
This seldom satisfies either the parson or 
the people themselves, Hence the general 
tone of the village life is, more often than 
not, an unedifying compound of discontent, 
embryonic socialism, and withal a slavish 
adherence to traditional customs. They 
are a prey to conflicting emotions—ths end 
whereof, is not peace. Moreover, unless 





the parson be a man of rare power and 
determination to enforce as much as he can 
the practice of the Christian morality he 
is commissioned to teach, he is apt to find 
that his parishioners play fast and loose 
with him in a humiliating manner. They 
are some score to one, and they presume 
upon his isolation. He may, it is true, be 
strong enough, and good enough, to be able 
to take them to task from the pulpit, or 
at their own garden gates. But, on the 
other hand, he may not be; and in the 
latter case, he will not fail to find that un- 
regenerate human nature becomes cock of 
the walk. The moral state of certain little 
villages here and there about the land is 
enough to make one wonder. In the 
esteem of the Londoner, perhaps, they are 
so many little vignettes from Arcadia. Bat, 
in fact, they are very far from that. One 
may visit them to see the more elementary 
passions in full play. In the metropolis, 
crime and vice are more complex. 

The small town stands midway between 
these two extremes, and herein lies its 
excellence, 

Have you ever thought of the multitude 
of promising youths who go from the small 
towns to the capital? They set forth holding 
their heads high. They are good lads in 
all essentials, This is the work of the 
atmosphere they have breathed, perhaps 
from babyhood. It is also due to the con- 
sciousness of their rectitude ; and yet there 
need be nothing of unpleasant pride in 
their deportment. Their town has made 
them what they are, as a matter of course. 
It will, let us hope, to the end of time, 
continue turning out youths like them. 
Comparatively speaking, they have little 
idea of the chilling, perverting influence of 
the Great Babylon, and of the other 
faculties to which they must recur ere they 
can achieve distinction among five or six | 
million human beings. : 

Like other people, I had a grandmother 
once upon a time. She was rather a high 
and mighty dame, and she lived in the 
neighbourhood of a bright little market 
town. Whenever she drove through the 
place, or called upon this or that resident, 
she accepted the reverent or formal 
courtesies of the passers-by as a matter of 
course. This old lady lived in the time of 
stage-coaches, when a journey to London 
from the Midlands was a feat to be pre- 
faced with will-makings, the tearful em- 
braces of friends for miles round, and the } 
prayers of the congregation. Now and 
again she braved the perils of the road, and 
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spent a while in town. Bat she always 
rejoiced to return to her life of ease and 
respect in the country ; and she was wont 
to say that she missed nothing in the 
world so much as the touching of forelocks 
and the bending of knees, which were like 
incense to her life in the country. She 
could have fancied, she said, that she had 
suddenly suffered some great misfortune, 
because all the throngs of Cheapside or 
Pall Mall took no more notice of her than 
if she were a lamp-post, 
j That, I imagine, is one of the strongest 
tests that the youth from the country has 
to bear in town. He realises that he is 
thrown upon himself all in a day. Who 
among these millions cares for him ; would 
give a sovereign from his purse to buy him 
a coffin if he were dead ; or say, “How 
could you do it?” if he were suddenly to 
yield to the evil urgings which now shout 
so vigorously within him? He is under 
no supervision, He can do just as he 
lists, and afterwards he can repent or not, 
jast as he pleases ; and it will depend upon 
himself alone whether any one, whose good 
opinion he values at all, knows that he has 
done the thing he ought not to have done. 
He went up to town as credulous, per- 
haps, as the ancient. Britons, according 
to Carte. No doubt that was a defect in 
him. But anon, he is sorely tempted to 
amend the defect by becoming mightily in- 
credulous of aught except the desirableness 
of pleasure, and the goodness of gold, which 
is the source of pleasure. Thus he serves 
his apprenticeship. It is odd, if, when he 
finds time to revisit the calm haunts of the 
little country town which gave him birth, 
he do not walk its streets with a dim but 
certain sense of humiliation within him. 
1 He may affect to play the fine fellow who 
{ has learnt a thing or two in the midst of 
his five or six million new associates ; and 
he may declare loudly that he would not, 
for any bribe, return to his native place. 
Its little houses, and narrow, unpopulous 
streets, may strike him as deadly dull ; 
but yet, if he have the uncommon gift 
of absolute self-candour, he will probably 
have to confess to himself that in certain 
matters he has not improved since he left 
| the little country town. 





ABOUT JAPANESE SWORDS. 
WHEN, in the year 1868, the old order 
of things in Japan gave way to the new— 
through the revolution which overthrew 





the power of the Tycoon ; established in his 
place, as ruler, the Mikado, who had 
hitherto been a sort of nonentity, dwellin 
in holy retirementin Kioto ; and shattered 
the ancient feudal system of the country— 
many severe blows were dealt at long- 
cherished class prejudices and customs ; 
but none struck deeper than that which 
substituted the power of the law for that 
of the sword, and which finally even made 
the public wearing of swords illegal. 

To appreciate the force of this blow, we 
must remember that, previous to 1868, 
Japan was essentially a military country. 
The soldier took precedence of every one, 
even of the priest, and the commonestswash- 
buckler, who sported the livery of a noble, 
and who wore two swords, might elbow 
priest, statesman, and merchant into the 
gutter with impunity. Scions of noble 
houses studied the sword, its history, its 
character, its traditions, and its manipu- 
lation, as soon as they studied anything, 
and for a young prince not to be a critic of 
blades, not to be able to use a sword, nay, 
not to be able to take a hand in the manu- 
facture of a sword, was sufficient proof that 
his education had been neglected in one of 
its leading essentials, 

With this early knowledge, naturally 
came a desire to put the lessons to 
practical test, and if the young man had 
no opportunity of fleshing his blade in one 
of the quarrels or clan-fights which made 
up so much of old Japanese history, he 
did not hesitate to cut down a beggar, or 
to bribe the public executioner to make 
use of the blade in his official capacity. 

The abolition of sword-bearing may be 
regarded as the initial step taken by Japan 
towards her place amongst civilised nations ; 
but to overcome the cherished habit of 
long centuries at one fell swoop was no 
easy matter, and long after the Imperial 
soldiers became accustomed to modern 
artillery and firearms, we find them 
insisting upon the retention of the old 
sword as an auxiliary. 

The writer. remembers when, nearly 
twenty years ago, the police force of 
Yokohama was first placed upon a regularly 
organised basis, the question of arming its 
members arose. The English truncheon was 
at first tried, but the men, who had been 
almost without exception retainers of great 
families, declared that they could do 
nothing with it, and petitioned to be 
supplied, if not with the old familiar 
sword, at any rate with something of its 
length, weight, and size. So they were 
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armed with stout sticks, about four feet 
long, and weighted at the ends, and on 
occasions such as a row or a fire, used these 
sticks with very startling effect. 

The writer, who had what he now 
considers to be the great good fortune of 
arriving in Japan before every trace of the 
old order of things had been wiped away 
for ever, has seen old-fashioned country 
gentlemen strolling about, gazing at the 
sights of Yokohama, with their two swords 
girded on, and on remote roads has more 
than once met with a group of stout fellows 
wearing their beloved weapons. Itis need- 
less to say that nowadays the apparition of 
a man wearing his two swords in the public 
streets would cause much excitement. 

My own “ boy,” or servant, was a “ two- 
sworded man,” having been a retainer of 
one of the great feudal houses of which 
the fall had been brought about by the 
battle of Uwéno, and, from what I saw, 
he seemed to place a far higher value on 
his swords than on his family. It is true, 
the swords cost him nothing but a little 
yellow silk for their wrapping, and an 
occasional oiling, and his family was rather 
expensive, especially as they were always 
dying, and he was continually whining to 
me for extra money on account of their 
funerals, particularly his grandmothers, 
half-a-dozen of whom must have shuffled 
off this mortal coil during his connection 
with me; but I think a stronger feeling 
than mere sentiment governed his actions. 

As the sword was the soul of the 
Samourai, or Knight, it may readily be 
conceived that the calling of sword-smith 
ranked amongst the most honourable, and, 
like all trades marked by a distinct in- 
dividuality, was of an hereditary nature. 
So we find amongst the famous sword- 
makers’ names father and son, father and 
son handing down through generation 
after generation the peculiar mysteries and 
marks of the family workmanship, and 
religiously keeping to the family secret. 
So important, indeed, was the craft of old 
times, that, says Mr. Mitford, in his in- 
imitable “Tales of Old Japan,” at the 
critical moment of manufacture—that is to 
say, when the steel edge was to be welded 
on to the iron mould—the Court costume 
was put on by the smiths, the door was 
closely shut, and a semi-religious tone was 
given to the operation by suspending 
across the forge one of the tasselled cords 
such as hang before the shrines of the 
national gods. 

The keenness of the Japanese sword is 





proverbial. One favourite method of test- 
ing the sharpness of a blade was to stand | 
it in a stream of running water, down 
which a piece of paper was floated. If, on 
reaching the blade, the paper divided into 
halves, the test was considered satis- 
factory. 

The writer was present at the last public 
execution in Japan, which took place in 
the year 1874, Indeed, he believes that 
it was the last execution by the sword, for 
death by garroting, in the Spanish manner, 
was substituted soon after. 

Seven men were executed ; but I could 
only screw up courage enough to see one. 
The poor wretch knelt on a small mound 
of earth, in front of which was a square 
hole, He was stripped to the waist, his 
eyes were bandaged with white paper, and 
his hands were tied behind his back. The 
executioner, after one of the attendant } 
coolies had poured a little water down the 
groove of his sword, raised his weapon not 
more than half-a-dozen inches, poised it 
for a moment, and, by an almost imper- 
ceptible motion of the wrist, brought it | 
down on the victim’s neck —not quite 
severing the head from the body, but 
leaving it attached by a shred of skin, so | 
that he could seize it and hold it up before 
it could fall into the hole, and be disfigured 
with blood. 

The execution of the seven men occupied 
just as many minutes, and this included a 
necessary delay, inasmuch as there were 
but five mounds of earth. 

The two swords, ostentatiously carried 
by the Japanese gentleman, consisted of a 
long one, “katana,” and a medium-sized 
one, ‘ wakizashi,” which 
dirk than a sword. In his girdle he 
generally carried a poniard, about nine 
inches long, of the highest tempered steel, 
known as a “tanto.” This was used in 
the ceremony of self-immolation, known as 
“hara kiri”—ridiculously translated into 
English as the “ happy despatch.” 

The etiquette of sword-bearing was 
governed by the strictest rules. When a 
gentleman paid a formal visit, he left his 
long sword outside the room of his host, 
to be presently brought in by a servant, 
who carried it, wrapped in a cloth, and 
placed it, with much ceremonious bowing, 
on the sword-rack—an invariable article of 
furniture in the house of a Japanese 
gentleman. If the visit was of a more 
familiar nature, the sword was brought in 
by its owner and laid on the mat at his 
right-hand side, with the hilt towards his 
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host. On no account was the sword to be 
withdrawn from its scabbard. 

If two gentlemen met in the street, and 
their sword-scabbards happened to clash, 
profuse apologies followed for what could 
otherwise only be interpreted as a 
deliberate insult, and challenge. For a 
man to clap his hand to the hilt of his 
sword, or to shift it in his girdle, also 
meant insult or challenge. Nobles, and 
men of the higher ranks of Knights, wore 
their swords sticking out horizontally ; 
ordinary citizens carried them diagonally ; 
“ Samurai” — ordinary Knights — wore 
them perpendicularly. 

The minutest transgression of these, and 
innumerable other rules, at once stamped a 
man as unfit to mix in polite society. 

The most famous Japanese sword-makers 
were Muramasa, who lived about 1322; 
Masamune, 1326; Kanesada, 1370; and 
O Kane Mitzu, about 1362. These swords 
fetch fabulous prices, but, as may be ima- 
gined, very few which can be proved 
genuine are in existence, All swords made 
subsequent to 1570 are called “ Shinto,” 
or new swords. Sukesada and Sukehiro 
are the most famous of Shinto sword- 
smiths. 

A young Japanese gentleman was ex- 
pected to be well versed in all the distinc- 
tions and differences of swords; he had to 
be acquainted with the various markings of 
the blade edges, whether they were straight, 
or large, irregular and wavy, or small, or if 
the pattern was that of cloves placed side 
by side, or like flower petals overlaid, or 
serrated, or cloudy spotted, or with five 
curves and a straight line alternating, or 
with three serrated marks and a straight 
line ; for each of these distinctions pointed 
to the make of a particular man or of a 
particular province, He had also to master 
the spots on the hard metal of the edge, 
the cloudings on the welding, the marks on 
the point, and whether the grooves of the 
blades were filled with red lacquer, or 
carvings of Fudo-Sama—the deity of hell, 
of silence, and of waterfalls—or dragons, 
or Sanscrit or Chinese characters. The 
peculiar patterns of the hafts and the 
ecabbards also had to be made note of, so 
that it may be imagined that the study of 
the sword implied as much hard work as 
any other subject of his curriculum. 

Twenty years ago good swords by 
famous makers were fairly abundant in 
the curio market. The great feudal families, 
reduced to poverty, and deprived of their 
ancient power of the sword, were driven to 





part with their most cherished possessions, 
and if a man knew where to go and how 
to set to work, he could pick up fine old 
bronzes, rare lacquer work, stamped with 
the crests of the proudest families in the 
land, real old Satsuma, made at Chosa, and 
bearing the triton shell mark of the famous 
Dohachi, and costly Court robes and bro- 
cades, at what would now be an impossible 
price. The demand having far exceeded 
the supply, new industries have sprang up 
for the manufacture of “real old curios,” 
and of these “real old curios,” so fondly 
and proudly displayed by the European 
“ dilettante,” the greater part is absolute 
rubbish. 

From what we have said about Japanese 
swords, the important part they play in the 
legend, the art, the literature, and the 
drama of Japan is not to be wondered at. 
The cheapest fans, the commonest books, 
the most ordinary wall scrolls, screens, and 
lacquer work, are decoratively associated 
largely with the sword. Those gaudy 
paintings on fans, which to us mean 80 
little, are mostly scenes from the history 
and mythology of Japan, and every idle 
little almond-eyed lass knows their interpre- 
tation as well as the English child knows at 
sight Blue Beard, or Cinderella, or Jack 
the Giant-Killer. 

For instance, to quote a few of the 
favourite subjects, there is Benkei, the 
henchman of the hero Yoshitsune—a sort of 
Friar Tuck, with a weakness for stealing 
other people’s swords, who paid for his 
attempt to rob his master with his life, and 
is represented falling under a shower of 
arrows. He may always be distinguished 
by the conch horn he carries, There is 
Musashi, the champion fencer of the six- 
teenth century, performing the most extra- 
ordinary feats with his sword; but who 
finally was worsted by his rival Ganryn, 
who turned a somersault, and hacked his 
leg off by the knee. There is Asiana 
Saburo, the Japanese Hercules, warding off 
with his sword the rocks hurled at him by 
Yemma, the ruler of hell. There is 
Yoritomo charming his would-be assassin 
by his fiute-playing. Flute-playing, let us 
note, by the way, was always the aristo- 
cratic accomplishment in cold Japan, and 
we hear that it is soon to supersede 
the banjo in the drawing-rooms of Britain. 
There is Taira, the embodiment of nervous- 
ness, terrified by a monster who turns out 
to be an old priest in a garden hat, with 
a lantern, lighting the lamps of the 
temple yard. There is Raiko, the Japanese 
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Theseus, killing the ogre Shuten-doji, and 
by so doing freeing the Court ladies from 
their annual tribute—a subject which is 
most graphically depicted in a series of 
paintings in the new Japanese room at 
the British Museum, There is Dainichi 
Morai, the personification of wisdom, bear- 
ing, amongst other emblems, the sword of 
intelligence. 

And, times without number we meet 
with scenes from the famous drama of the 
“ Forty-Seven Ronins”—the favourite story 
of all others with the Japanese public. He 
who goes to a Japanese theatre has his 
appetite for blood and thunder sated to 


formance of the solemn rite of “‘ hara kiri,” 
it would seem that no Imperial thunders 
can stop it. Only last year a man was 
discovered lying in one of the temple 
courtyards of Tokio, having killed himself 
in the old fashion ; and other cases, which 
have not obtained such publicity, are 
known to have occurred during the past 
few years. Of course, the perpetrators of 
these acts were men of the old school, which 
is growing smaller and smaller year by 
year ; but to read of them in a country 
which boasts of railways, telegraphs, and 
the most advanced accessories of modern 
life, proves that the old spirit is dying 


the full. When sucha play as the “ Forty- | hard. 


Seven Ronins” is presented, the stage 
literally reeks with ew The Japanese 
stage-manager is nothing if not realistic. 
The sensibilities of the audience are not 
delicately regarded by the arrangement that 
bloodshed. should be taken for granted by 
being enacted behind the scenes; indeed, 
the Japanese audience would be up in arms 
were such consideration to be evinced, and 
the more maiming and killing there is, the 
better it is pleased. Victims marked for 
execution defend themselves with bamboo 
rods full of red liquid, upon which the 
swords descend, and deluge the holders with 
blood. Arms, legs, heads, and hands fly 
off, and are made to roll about or lie in the 
most real fashion by expert jugglery. 
Meanwhile, thunder booms and deep- 
voiced bells toll, so that the audience is 
worked up into a state of almost maddening 
excitement, which increases as the blood 
flows faster, and the hero of the hour 
resembles more and more a slaughterman, 
and culminates, when the curtain closes, in 
a roar of delighted voices and shrieks for 
the principal actors. 

An edict may prevent men from 
wearing their swocds, and, to some 
extent, from using them ; but long years 
must elapse ere the traditional worship 
and love of the sword in Japan is 
smoothed away. 

Even after their general disappearance, 
swords were considered necessary appen- 
dages of State costume. In a sketch of 
the opening of the first railway in Japan, 
in 1872, made by the writer of this paper, 
the Mikado and all the great Ministers of 
State appear in the ancient winged dress 
of ceremony, and wearing their swords. 
In another sketch, of a great wrestling 
match at Yedo, the umpires and the 
referee wear their swords, 

As for the use of the sword in the per- 





Not until 1876 did the edict come forth 
prohibiting every one from wearing a 
sword except members of the army, and 
navy, and police officers, thus entirely 
reversing the law of the great Iyeyas in 
1605, which made it compulsory for the 
Samourai to carry their swords, adding : 
“The sword is the soul of the Samourai. 
He who loses his sword is dishonoured, 
and shall receive the severest punishment. 
He who dies by the sword of an enemy in 
fair battle, dies the noblest of deaths. He 
who kills with his sword, except in fair 
battle, shall die by the sword.” This law 
of 1876 was necessitated by the frequent 
outrages committed by “ ronins ”—wander- 
ing swashbucklers, mostly old feudal re- 
tainers, who could not, or would not, 
conform to the new order of things, and 
who whipped out their weapons upon very 
small provocation; and, although the 
country around the Treaty ports was as 
safe as the county of Kent, there were 
districts of Tokio, notably Shinagawa, 
_ were absolutely unsafe after night- 
fall. 

So the famous Japanese sword has been 
tumbled from its high estate; its manu- 
facture will, in a few years, become an art 
known but to few, and good specimens of 
weapons by the old masters will fetch the 
most fanciful prices. 

When the chop-stick shall be succeeded 
by the knife and fork; when the railway 
shall distribute Western fashions and 
notions throughout the land; when the 
rich imagination, and the quaint, facile 
manipulation of the Japanese artist shall 
be smothered under the baneful weight of 
Western conventionalities ; when socialism 
shall destroy the simplicity and native 
courtesy, which are such charming charac- 
teristics of the uncontaminated Japanese 
man or woman; and when Western archi- 
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tecture shall banish the quaint outlines 
and vivid colouring which assort so well 
with the beauties of Nature—Japan will 
cease to hold the position it now holds in 
almost every traveller’s estimation—that of 
the fairest and pleasantest land in the 
world. 





FATHER CAVELL, 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


FATHER CAVELL rose from his chair 
and began to pace the little room, his 
hands clasped behind his back—as was his 
way in moments of thought or agitation 
—his face slightly lifted. The room 
formed a curiously incongruous setting for 
such a face. Not only was the scanty 
farniture—poor in its best days—worn 
and shabby to the last degree, not only 
was the whole pervaded with that air of 
comfortless untidiness which pervades 


most bachelor dwellings, and which in this 
case, of an Irish bachelor, had developed 
into something approaching squalor; but 
there was about it no trace of any in- 
tellectual employment whatever, with the 
exception of two or three worn books of 


devotion. There were no writing materials, 
no book-case. And the face which Father 
Cavell raised to the dingy ceiling was the 
face which is instinctively suggestive of a 
library or a studio. It is to be met now 
and again in all classes of life; and the 
natures it expresses are linked together in 
a brotherhood which no difference of rank 
can touch. They are scholars, though cir- 
cumstances may have denied to some all 
schools but that of Nature; they are 
artists and poets, often dumb and un- 
conscious, often with no satisfaction for 
their instincts but the beauty which lies 
about every man on earth; they are that 
mysterious something only to be defined 
as “gentlemen,” though they may spend 
their lives in tilling their native fields. 
Father Cavell’s thoughtful eyes were grey, 
and at this moment their usual gentle 
abstraction had given place to an expres- 
sion of keen excitement. 

The room had only one other occupant— 
another man. He was sitting motionless, 
his face in shadow, his back toward the 
restless figure moving to and fro, and every 
line of his form—from the bend of his 
head, as he fixed his eyes upon the 
smouldering fire, to the clenched hand 
lying on the arm of the chair—spoke of 
concentration and force. 





There was no sound in the room for a 
moment or two but the sound of Father 
Cavell’s footsteps. The other man seemed 
to be waiting. From without, inexpressibly 
dreary and monotonous, there came the 
unceasing sound of falling rain. The 
little village of Clonkeale, Father Cavell’s 
cure of souls, lay among the hills of 
County Kerry, and autumn had eet in 
with such a persistent downpour as was 
unusual even there. 

The man by the fire rose abruptly, and 
his sudden movement arrested Father 
Cavell’s rapid steps. They stood close to- 
gether, and they looked straight into one 
another’s eyes, The excitement in Father 
Cavell’s face had grown stronger and 
stronger, and his eyes were deep, and 
shining with emotion. 

. His companion spoke as though his 
words were the climax of an argument. 

“ Are you satisfied that Ireland receives 
justice at the hands of her masters $” 

“Before Heaven, no!” said Father 
Cavell. 

“Do you acknowledge ; the right of 
England over our land ?” 

“T am an Irishman !” 

‘So you say. What do you do? As 
a priest, your influence over a certain 
number of minds is practically resistless, 
Does any one man to whom your word is 
law lift a finger to help his country? No! 
The cause of freedom is the cause of the 
Church; the Church’s cause is yours, 
Father Cavell, will you deny your 
cause $” 

The expressive face into which he looked 
was white with the conflicting emotions 
which passed across it in rapid succession ; 
the sensitive lips were parted to speak, 
when the words were errested by a light, 
firm tap atthe door. With a rough move- 
ment of irritation, and a sound that might 
have been an oath, Terence Boyle turned 
away, as the priest, with an instinctive 
and strangely pathetic effort to recover 
himself, croseei the room, and opened the 
door. 

Sheelah !” he exclaimed. 
you are! Come in.” 

It was a tall woman who stood on the 
threshold, and though her figure was to a 
great extent concealed by the shawl which 
was flung over her head, her pose was erect 
and graceful. She was soaked from head 
to foot; her very hair, intractable in its 
luxuriance at other times, was clinging 
closely to her forehead in heavy, dark 
masses, and the severity of its frame made 
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her face look older than its twenty-six 
years, though it harmonised curiously with 
its power, and the rather unusual character 
of its beauty. The chin and jaw were 
beautifully moulded, and wonderfully firm, 
as was the forehead, with its delicate, 
straight brows. There was no pink in the 
haake at the moment, to give a touch of 
youthful relief—the rain seemed to have 
washed it colourless; but in the large, 
dark eyes, and on the beautiful, steadfast 
lips, as she answered the Father’s greeting 
with a slight smile, there was a great 
sweetness and womanliness. 

“Tt’s no matter,” she said; and her 
Irish accent seemed the only possible form 
of speech for her musical Irish voice. “ It 
was for Bridget O’Moore I wanted to 
shpake to ye as I was passin’, She's in 
trouble wid Mike again.” 

“You've walked from Bridget O’Moore’s 
in this rain, Sheelah ?” 

“Sure an’ I had to,” she answered, 
simply. ‘ An’ ye’ll think o’ Mike, then? 
ll not disturb ye longer.” 

She smiled at him again as she spoke, 
and was turning away, with a quick glance 
at the figure of the other man as he stood 
with his back to them, when he turned 
suddenly. 

“ Don’t go the quicker for me,” he said. 
“If you've got more to say, I hope you'll 
say i ”» 

His movement, as he uttered the words 
—obviously as an excuse for that keen 
scrutiny to which Terence Boyle subjected 
every man, woman, and child who crossed 
his path—brought him into the light, and 
as the girl’s eyes fell upon him, her brows 
contracted slightly. He was a man of 
about middle height, with a heavy, power- 
ful face, hard, calculating eyes, and thin, 
inflexible lips. He was roughly dressed, 
and looked what he was—a man of the 
people. It was the determination of 
Terence Boyle’s life to become in time a 
ruler of the people. 

“You area friend to Father Cavell $” 
said the girl, slowly. 

“One of my oldest friends, Sheelah ; 
though it’s some time since we met,” in- 
terposed the priest. ‘ We were at school 
together.” 

“Ah!” 

She turned swiftly towards the Father, 
and looked into his face with an indefinable 
expression in her own. Throughout their 
short interview there had been something 
strange about her eyes—something which 
almost suggested that only a certain 





amount of self-compulsion kept them fixed 
on his ; but now that look was gone, and 
something else had taken its place. She 
looked once again from one man to the | 
other, and then she said : 

“ There’s nothing more I’m after sayin’. 
I wish you good night.” She turned, } 
hesitated a moment, and then moved back 
and sank quietly on to her knees. ‘ Your 
blessing, my father,” she murmured. 

He gave it, and she was gone. 

Father Cavell crossed the room, and sat 
down in his chair. The unwonted fire 
and excitement had died out of his face ; 
every sensitive nerve seemed to be at 
rest. 

“ Who was that?” said Terence Boyle. 

“‘ Sheelah ?” answered the priest. ‘She 
is an orphan, with no one belonging to her 
but an old aunt. But the whole village 
belongs to her in one sense; there is no 
one in it for whom she has not done many 
a service—no one who does not love her 
and turn to her.” 

“ She’s a favourite with you ?” 

‘Sheelah ?” said the priest again, “I 
have watched her grow to a woman, I 
know better than any one what she is to 
the people.” 


The other man reflected for a moment— | 


reflected deeply. Then he dismissed 
Sheelah Slane from his mind for the time 
being. He did not sit down, but stood 
looking at the peaceful figure in the 
chair. 

“When we were interrupted,” he began, 
slowly, “you were going to answer a 
question. Answer itnow. There are those 
that are working day and night for their 
country and their Church. I am of them. 
I ask you, will you work with us?” 

There was no fire, no passion in the eyes } 
raised to him — nothing but far-seeing 
thought and infinite sorrow. 

“The tools you use are violence and 
murder,” Father Cavell said, gently. “I 
cannot work with you.” 


CHAPTER II, 


Two days more of steady, persistent 
rain had passed, and then the clouds had 
lifted suddenly, and the soaked and dripping 
earth was sparkling under a radiant Sep- 
tember sun. 

About three miles from Father Cavell’s 
dwelling, a small, dilapidated - looking 
cabin, lonely even for that lonely village, 
seemed to be hiding itself among the hills ; 
and in that fresh, dancing morning air 
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and sunshine, the desolate tangle of weeds 
and undergrowth by which it was sur- 
rounded seemed to assert their intrinsic 
beauty as the luxuriant offspring of nature, 
lovely with every imaginable shade of 
green, and sparkling with raindrops. The 
sky was a bright, clear blue, the hills in 
the Sadhaedel with every stick of gorse 
or heather, every stone and rush, dripping 
with water—glistened and shone; every 
inanimate thing — excepting only the 
wretched hovel itself—witnessed of spark- 
ling, irresponsible happiness. 

But Father Cavell was hardly conscious 
of sunshine or colour. He was bend- 
ing over the figure of an old woman, who 
sat crouched down on the threshold of 
the cabin, against the closed door, her 
head on her knees, her hands clasped 
above it, rocking drearily to and fro. 
She was dressed in some miserable gar- 
ment which might, in its youth, have been 
almost any colour, but which was now, in 
its extreme old age, quite indescribable, 
except inasmuch as it was dirty and very 
ragged. The tall, black figure of the priest, 
and the crouching heap of wretchedness at 
his feet, made a discordant note in the 
surrounding radiance—the note of human 
woe, 

“ Bridget,” said Father Cavell, touching 
her gently on the shoulder. “ Bridget!” 

The rocking movement ceased, and after 
another moment the wrinkled hands un- 
clasped themselves, and she lifted her face 
to him. It had been a sturdy peasant’s 
face in its time, and probably had plenty 
of power about it even in its age, but there 
was a vacant, stupefied expression on it 
now, as though the almost inexhaustible 
physical strength which such a woman 
seems to possess, was worn out. 

“ Bridget, what is it? What ails you, 
my daughter ?” 

She staggered mechanically to her feet, 
clutching at the hand held out to her by 
the priest, and stood trembling from head 
to foot, and supporting herself almost 
wholly by her tremulous grip on his 
arm. 

“Sure, it’s your riverence,” she mut- 
tered, vaguely, “sure it’s your riverence.” 
Then, as though her strength were return- 
ing with the effort to move and speak, and 
with it a renewed sense of her misery, she 
turned towards the miserable cabin, flinging 
her arms wildly above her head. 


“QOchone!” she wailed. ‘ Ochone! 


Ochone! Five-an’-forty year an’ more, an’ 


turned into the world the day! Five-an’- 





forty year it is since I went in wid Con, 
an’ he lived here, an’ he died here—bim 


an’ his fathers before an’ his sons afther } 


him! Where will I die thin, at all, at all? 
Ochone !” 

With a swift, incredulous movement, 
Father Cavell took a step forward and 
tried the cabin door. It was firmly 
fastened, and as the woman broke into a 
fresh wail at its resistance to his touch, 
his eye fell upon a sight which touched him 
to the quick. It was only a little heap of 
furniture lying on the turf, close to the 
fastened door—a table, two or three chairs, 
some bedding, and some primitive cooking 
utensils, all dilapidated and miserable to 
the last degree, but with a terrible elo- 
quence about them, to any one who knew 
their meaning, as they lay there in the 
sunshine of the morning, wet with the rain 
that had fallen all night. Into the Father’s 
gentle, dreamy eyes there sprang a light of 
passionate pity and indignation. 

‘Evicted !” he exclaimed, under his 
breath, almost unconscious that the thought 
was articulate, until the woman by his side 
turned upon him fiercely. 

“Evicted is it?” she cried, rapidly. 
‘Evicted! Sure it’s a short word, an’ an 
aisy to say fur the lot as there’s in it! 
Yer own door shut agin ye! Yer home 
took from ye! Pat out to die on the hills 
wid niver a roof above ye! Rint, say 
they? An’ how would their rint come out 
of a bit o’ land the like o’ yon? How 
would we do more, at all, at all, than 
get bit and sup, and a drop o’ whisky ? 
Ochone! ochone!” 

Father Cavell was very pale, and his 
eyes gleamed strangely. 

“Where is Mike?” he said, after a 
moment, and the old woman’s cry broke 
out afresh, Mike was her last remaining 
grandson, and the idol and torment of her 
old age. 

“ How will I know, thin, at all, at all, your 
riverence? It was a little excited he was, 
the poor boy—sure he’d been with the 
boys from Tralee agin, in spite o’ your 
riverence’s words to him. He comes to 
the old cabin last night, and he finds the 
door barred—ochone! ochone !—and me on 
the outside, and all the bits of sticks. An’ 
he says, ‘Sure, it’s Oireland belongs to the 
Oirishmen, and there’s thim as’ll give it 
’em. An’ I’m off wid the boys from Tralee, 
Gran,’ says he. Oh, the bad day! The 
black night !” 

She rocked herself to and fro again in a 
paroxysm of despair, and Father Cavell 
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considered for a moment, For nearly 
twenty-four hours the poor old woman 
must have wandered round her empty 
home, or crouched against the fastened 
door, in the drenching rain, and without 
food. Her immediate material comfort was 
the first thing to be thought of, and he 
determined to take her to Sheelah Slane’s 
cottage, which was close at hand. 

It was a hard—to Father Cavell a heart- 
rending — task to draw her away, and 
when at last he left her to the care of 
Sheelah’s old aunt—Sheelah herself was 
not at home—and came from the dark 
little mud cabin inte the still dancing sun- 
shine, his face was all alight and tremulous 
with emotion. He stood still, after he had 
closed the door upon the old woman’s 
dreary wail, overwhelmed by his thoughts. 
Over and over again in the course of the 
last few days had Terence Boyle repeated 
the arguments and representations, which 
Sheelah Slane had interrupted two nights 
before, and though the priest had as often 
put them gently aside, the pitiless, in- 
cessant iteration, as it could hardly fail to 
do, had made impressions on him in 


spite of himself. And all these impressions, 


vague and dormant hitherto, had been 
stirred into active, unquenchable life by 
what he had seen and heard that morning. 

He had taken only a few vague steps, 
when Terence Boyle, crossing a field, 
gained the road close to him, and watched 
him for a moment with keen, calculating 
eyes before he spoke. 

“Tt seems hard,” he observed at last, 
quietly. 

Father Cavell started. 
. “Terence!” he said, and his voice, in 

spite of himself, was quick and uneven. 
“Where did you come from? What do 
you mean ?” 

“About Bridget O’Moore,” answered 
Boyle, in the same unmoved tone. ‘I’ve 
just heard of it. It seems hard, but she’s 
not the only one.” 

A sound, that was almost a cry, broke 
from the priest. 

** Ah, Heavenly Father,” he said, “do I 
not know that! Look, Terence, how 
beautiful it all is! Sunshine, colour, light, 
and loveliness—like the Garden of Eden 
itself! And wherever we turn our eyes 
is misery! Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land is misery inexpressible | 
All you have told me, all that I know, 
presses on me now until I can hardly stand 
against it. Blessed Mother, the weight of 
suffering which I have never seen !” 





He dropped his voice as he ended, until 
it was hardly more than an articulate 
groan, and turning sharply away, he 
stretched out one hand, and steadied 
himself against the wall by which they 
stood, letting his forehead drop upon his 
arm. There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Terence Boyle moved close to him, 
and laid a heavy, constraining hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Are you aman?” he said, in a low, 
rough voice, ‘Are youaman? IfI have 
told you of misery, I have told you that it 
can be ended. Help these poor wretches 
if you feel for them. So long as the 
people submit, so long, and no longer, 
they will suffer. You are their teacher 
and guide. Show them the truth !” 

Father Cavell did not lift his face; but 
he was very still under the other’s touch, 
and all his faculties seemed to be braced 
and drawn together. 

“The truth!” he murmured to himself. 
“Tt is the truth. It is the truth!” 

“Preach it!” returned Boyle, sternly. 
“ Preach it, and help us.” 

There was a long silence. At last, 
Father Cavell raised his head, and his faca 
was excited no longer, but white and 
drawn, as with inward conflict. 

“T am a priest of God,” he said, fixing 
his troubled eyes upon the other. ‘“ My 
mission is to preach peace, not strife. Is 
it for me to condemn the law !—to say, 
‘Submission has gone far enough; violence 
must take her place?’ No,” he went on, 
lifting his hand as Boyle attempted to 
speak; “you have said enough — more 
than encugh. You have forced the ques- 
tion home to me, If it is so, if I am con- 
demned to make my choice, I must think, 
I must pray, I must make it alone.” 

He moved away in the direction of the 
hills, and Terence Boyle made no attempt 
to stop him, looking after him with a 
heavy, considering frown. 

The problem which lay before Father 
Cavell was one which almost every think- 
ing Irishman is forced to answer, sooner 
or later—the problem of resistance or sub- 
mission to the powers that be. That 
neither course is carried out in a wholly 
satisfactory manner by its supporters is an 
undeniable fact, which adds enormously to 
the complication of the position. For such 
a man as Father Cavell, the question, once 
raised, must be an endless agony—for him 
there could be no satisfaction in either 
path. Born of peasant parents, and with 
only such slight education as sufficed for 
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the Irish priesthood, all his life, with the 
exception of his school years, had been 
spent in two lonely villages in Kerry, He 
saw few newspapers, and fewer books, and 
his conception of the social and political 
state of affairs was, inevitably, as imperfect 
and one-sided as it is possible for man’s 
conception to be. It was founded on the 
only knowledge he possessed — know- 
ledge of the palpable misery with which 
he came in contact every day. And against 
this ignorance and knowledge, against his 
inborn patriotism, and his intense com- 
passion, was arrayed an instinctive re- 
verence for law and order, and an innately 
lofty and spiritual conception of his mission 
as a priest of peace. 

All through the day, alone among the 
silent hills, he thought, and prayed, and 
wrestled in vain, striving for that which 
he could never attain—a conviction of 
the right and justice of one course or the 
other. 

It was seven o'clock in the evening 
when he awoke, as it were, from a dumb 
agony of struggle, and found himself stand- 
ing on the hillside, overlooking Bridget 
O’Moore’s cabin. The beauty of the day 
was over now; but the deeper beauty of 
evening had taken its place. On his right 
hand the sunset glow was deepening into 
ever greater splendour beyond the lines of 
the hills; on his left, away over the still 
and peaceful valley, the moon was rising, 
and the mysterious shadow of night 
already brooded. At his feet, quiet, as 
though no tragic shadow of human pain 
could ever touch it, lay the deserted cabin, 
and over the pathetic little heap of fur- 
niture close by, in the indescribable 
mingling of twilight, moonlight, and 
sunset glow, stood Sheelah Slane, Her 
back was towards the priest as he looked 
down on her, and she was looking straight 
towards the rising moon. 

As Father Cavell saw her, the worn, 
haggard expression, which a few hours of 
mental conflict had stamped upon his 
sensitive features, changed curiously. Al- 
most as though the action were instinctive, 
and independent of conscious will on his 
part, he moved, went down the steep little 
path, and came up behind her. 

Sheelah !” he said. 

Sheelah’s thoughts were apparently very 
far away, for at the sound of his voice she 
started as though she had been shot, and 
caught her breath sharply. She turned, 
not to him, but away from him, and knelt 
down by the heap of furniture. 





“It’s a little stool I’m afther,” she said, 
quickly, almost incoherently, ‘‘ Sure ’twas 
Mike’s, when he was a baby, and Bridget 
is afther thinkin’ she’d sleep the aisier for 
it.” 

Father Cavell did not answer her, and 
gave her no help in her search. He stood 
looking- down at her with a curiously 
absorbed expression in his haggard, weary 
eyes. The magnetism of his steady gaze, 
or the silence itself, seemed to affect the 
girl strangely. The colour came and went, 
her breath came quick and short, and her 
steady hands shook. At last he spoke, and 
his voice was very low and concentrated, 
and, like his eyes, absorbed. 

* You think it right?” he said. 

As though seizing upon any excuse to 
break up the siluation, Sheelah sprang to 
her feet. 

“ Right!” she cried, rapidly and in- 
coherently, as though in her excitement 
she hardly knew what she said. “ Right ! 
An’ is it this that they’ve done to old Bridget 
yell be meanin’? It’s wrong, and bad, 
and black, and there’s nothin’ bad enough 
fur thim as done it. Oh, is there no help 
fur the likes o’ her? Is there no help any- 
where?” 

She lifted her face, flushed and quivering 
with emotion, to the quiet evening sky 
for a moment, and then, as though over- 
come with sudden reaction, she dropped 
her face on her hands, and two or three 
choking sobs shook her from head to foot. 
Father Cavell did not speak to her. His 
thought was too deep, too emotional, to 
find expression, except in the dark, 
luminous eyes which gazed at her, and 
hardly seemed to see her. 

The conflict of the day was over ; his 
path stood out suddenly clear before him, 
He had prayed with all his soul for 
guidance, and his answer had come. The 
die was cast. He joined himself in his 
imagination with those who had heard the 
cry of which Sheelah’s was a part; he 
saw himself working with other means 
than theirs, but to the same end, In the 
light of his own pure spirit the national 
cause shone purified and elevated, and | 
claimed him for its own. 
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OnE of the most interesting engineering } 
proposals of the day is that for bi-secting 
the British Isles with a waterway available 
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for ships of all tonnage, including the most 
powerful vessels in the navy. The idea is 
to shorten the passage between the North 
Sea and the Atlantic, both for purposes of 
trade and of national defence. At the 
present time, a vessel wishing to proceed 
from a port on the east coast to one on the 
west, must either go “north about” or 
“south about.” The former passage, 
round by the north coast of Scotland, is a 
dangerous and stormy one, attended by 
the dangers which mariners most dread— 
narrow channels, turbulent currents, fre- 
quent fogs, the proximity of rocky shores ; 
besides which there are no harbours of 
refuge, and the route is a crowded one, It 
is estimated that over five thousand vessels 
pass annually through the Pentland Firth. 
The southern passage, round the Land’s 
End, involves a longer detour, and the 
threading of the dangerously overcrowded 
English Channel, where the risks of col- 
lision are constant, 

To show how actual are the evils which 
it is part of the purpose of the scheme to 
alleviate, it may be stated that between 
1882 and 1888 there were over thirty 
wrecks on the shores of Pentland Firth, 
and two hundred and seventy vessels in 
collision in the English Channel. A ship- 
canal across Scotland at its narrowest part 
would obviate these dangers, besides pre- 
senting other advantages to be referred to 
presently. 

The project is not a new one, and, as a 
matter of fact, there are already two canals 
from sea to sea across Scotland. One is 
between the Forth and the Clyde, and the 
other—well known to tourists as the 
Caledonian Canal—is between Inverness 
and Fort William. But neither of these 
is adapted for vessels of modern type: 
the Forth and Clyde being mainly used by 
barges, and the Caledonian by vessels 
under one hundred and sixty feet in 
length. This is because of the low depth 
of water and the small sizo and number of 
the locks, © 

It is said that Charles the Second 
favoured an expenditure of half a million 
in cutting a waterway for transports and 
war - vessels from east to west. How 
far half a million would have gone in his 
day we need not estimate; for that sum 
would hardly do more than a tenth part of 
what is needed now. 

It is just one hundred years since the 
Forth and Clyde Canal — designed by 
Smeaton—was, aftersome twenty-two years’ 
labour in construction, opened to traffic, A 





curious ceremony marked the event, On the 
twenty-ninth of July, 1790, the magistrates 
of Glasgow made a voyage from the Forth 
along the new canal, and, on their arrival 
at its junction with the Clyde, poured into 
the latter river a hogshead of water brought 
from the Forth. Thus were the two rivers 
united, amid the cheers of an immense con- 
course, 

This canal is thirty-nine miles long ; its 
width at surface is fifty-six feet, and at 
bottom twenty-seven feet ; and the depth of 
water is ouly ten feet. Obviously, then, it is 
of no use as a ship-canal. What is wanted 
is a waterway of such dimensions as to 
admit merchantmen of the largest class, 
and war-ships, and to allow them to pass 
freely, and in perfect safety, from sea to sea 
at all times ; and which will be as free as 
possible from locks or other mechanical 
appliances involving delay. 

To mvet these requirements, not, only 
has the intervening land to be considered, 
but also the tidal movements at each end, 
and the condition, depth, etc., of the river 
channels to be united. The shortest route 
might be the dearest to make, but the 
cheapest in the end; the longest route 
might be both the cheapest to make and 
the dearest in the end. One line might 
take the canal through comparatively 
valueless lands at a low cost; another 
might take it through valuable lands at a 
much greater cost, to be compensated by 
the access of local traffic. These are 
matters for experts, however. We merely 
mention them to indicate some of the 
initial difficulties of the scheme. 

After much discussion and investigation, 
there are now two definite schemes before 
the world, one or other of which will 
doubtless be carried out; and these we 
propose to sketch briefly for the benefit of 
our readers, since the subject is of national, 
if not, indeed, of world-wide interest. 

The first is what is called, by way of 
distinction, the Direct Route, and for this 
it is claimed that the canal would traverse 
one of the most extensive coal-fields in 
Great Britain, with one-half of the un- 
wrought coal in Scotland adjacent to its 
eastern entrance. Emphasis is laid on this 
fact, because the seams are mostly of 
steam coal, and it is argued that steamers 
using the canal could coal practically at 
the pit’s mouth, and thus save the cost of 
carriage on their fuel. 

Leaving the River Clyde between Clyde- 
bank and Yoker—some few miles below 
Glasgow—the Direct Route Canal would run 
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in an easterly direction partly along the line 
of the existing, Forth and Clyde Canal, and 
partly along the valleys of the Kelvin, the 
Bonny, and the’@arron. It would reach the 
Forth just at the mouth of the last-named 
river—the Carron—that is, near Grange- 
mouth, 
j | Upon this plan, the canal would be an 
artificial waterway rather under thirty 
miles in length—twenty-nine miles, six 
furlongs, and some odd yards. It would 
have a bottom width of one hundred feet ; 
a depth of twenty-six feet ; and a surface 
width varying according to locality, but 
nowhere less than one hundred and twenty- 
six feet. 

There would be six locks at each end of 
this canal, and the engineers propose that 
these locks should be double: one part 
six hundred feet long and sixty-five feet 
wide; the other four hundred feet long 
and forty feet wide, for smaller craft. The 
first lock eastward from the Clyde, would 
have a lift of ten feet above ordinary high- 
water mark; and the next five locks, which 
all occur within four or five miles, would 
have a lift of sixteen feet each, raising to 
the summit-level. This level runs con- 


tinuously for seventeen and a half miles; at 


the end of which the first of the eastern 
locks is encountered, five of which have an 
aggregate lift of eighty-five feet from the 
ordinary high-water mark of the Forth. 
The fifth lock would be at Larbert, and 
admit vessels into the River Carron, which 
would be canalised. The sixth eastern 
lock would be a tidal lock, at the end of 
the canal, and admitting to the Forth. 

This plan involves the crossing of six 
railways, and, in two of these crossings, 
swing-bridges would be necessary. The 
Forth and Clyde Canal would also have to 
be crossed, and of course'a considerable 
number of roads. But it is contended that 
no serious physical or engineering diffi- 
culties occur, and that there is abundant 
water supply from the streams of the 
summit-level. 

The question of cost, of course, is im- 
portant. It has been estimated that the 
cutting of the Direct Route Canal, the con- 
struction of locks, the forming of railway and 
other crossings, reservoirs, etc., will require 
about six millions sterling. The land 
required is valued at half a million, and 
another half a million is allowed for margin, 
giving a maximum total estimate of seven 
millions sterling, 

The second —alternative—scheme is 
what is known as the Loch Lomond Route ; 





and this plan is most favoured in Edin- 
burgh, as the former is in Glasgow. 

It is proposed to drive a cutting 
from the Forth near Grangemouth, past 
Stirling, and along the line of the 
Forth and Clyde Railway to the River 
Endrick, and then by that water to Loch 
Lomond. This cutting would be some 
thirty-two miles in length. Practically, 
this would be through the valley of the 
Forth, in which, up to within ten miles of 
Loch Lomond, the ground does not rise 
more than from thirty to fifty feet above 
sea-level, and is alluvial. 

On entering Loch Lomond, vessels of the 
largest size would find ample depth and “‘sea- 
room ;” and it is proposed to canalise the 
loch—much as the lakes on the Suez Canal 
—up to Tarbert, a resting-place well-known 
to tourists on the Queen of Scottish Lakes. 
From Tarbert, a short canal of about a 
mile and three-quarters would have to be 
cut through ground reaching a maximum 
height of one hundred and thirty feet 
above mean sea-level, to Arrochar on Loch 
Long. Loch Long is a sea loch —a portion 
of the Firth of Clyde, and, therefore, 
practically the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
great depth of water, and being sheltered 
by high mountains, presents an easy 
navigable run of several miles down to the 
wide-spreading Firth, 

By this plan, Loch Lomond would be the 
summit-level and the water supply, with a 
water area of twenty-one thousand acres, 
fed by countless streams. The lake is only 
twenty-two feet above the mean sea-level, 
and thus there would be only two locks 
required at each end—at Alloa in the east, 
and at Loch Long in the west. 

This canal is proposed to have a uniform 
depth of thirty feet; a width at the 
bottom the same as the Suez Canal, viz. 
seventy-two feet; and a surface width 
varying with locality. The locks are to be 
capable of passing the largest vessels afloat 
—six hundred feet in length and eighty 
feet in width—with, if necessary, smaller 
locks alongside for smaller vessels, 

To make this canal of sufficient width 
throughout to enable two large vessels to 
pass each other at any point would add too 
much to the cost to leave reasonable hope 
of remuneration ; so it is proposed to pro- 
vide frequent passing places at suitable 
intervals. 

There is one difficulty about this route, 
however, which has to be mentioned, and 
that isa space of about two and three-quarter 
miles of high ground just before Loch 
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Lomond is reached from the east. This 
involves either a very deep open cutting— 
for the promoters of this scheme are de- 
termined to have none but the unavoidable 
tidal locks at the ends—or a tunnel. The 
engineers favour the latter mode—a tunnel 
of not less than one hundred and fifty feet 
above the water-line, and lighted con- 
tinuously by electricity. This is the novel 
element in the scheme; and yet not alto- 
gether novel, except as applied to a ship- 
canal ; for some of the English canals pass 
through long tunnels. The Huddersfield 
Canal has one three miles long. 

As against the cut from Loch Lomond 
to Loch Long, across the Tarbert Isthmus, 
it has been proposed that a route should 
be taken from a point opposite to where 
the canal enters the lake, and by a cut of 
about four miles to the Clyde. This would 
shorten the total length of the waterway 
by about fourteen miles; but it would in- 
volve another very expensive tunnel. A 
third alternative is to take ships down to 
the south end of Loch Lomond, and thence 
by canal through the Vale of Leven, to the 
Clyde at Dumbarton. This would be 


some seven‘or eight miles shorter than the 
Tarbert Route; but it involves five miles 


more of canal and six miles of river navi- 
gation, which means restricted speed, and, 
therefore, no saving of time on the passage. 
Up and down Loch Lomond and Loch 
Long steamers can go at full speed ; but 
not so on the canal or river. 

The estimated cost of the Tarbert line of 
the Loch Lomond Route is eight millions 
sterling ; and the estimated cost of manage- 
ment and maintenance, sixty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

These, then, are the two schemes which 
now divide the favour of capitalists and the 
trading community; but there are others 
which have also been considered. For 
instance, the first idea was to deepen and 
enlarge the existing Forth and Clyde 
Canal, and to change it into a tidal canal 
without locks ; but it was found that this 
could not be done for less than fourteen 
million pounds. Then it was proposed 
that whatever line was chosen, there 
should be no locks, but that vessels 
should be raised and lowered at the sea- 
ward ends toa level line of water by means 
of enormous hydraulic lifts. It was cal- 
culated, however, that in the case of a 
vessel of war the total weight to be moved 
would be eighty thousand tons, and 
although engineers do not regard such a 
feat as impossible, it is so far beyond any- 





thing yet attempted, that they shrink from 
the risk, not to speak of the enormous cost 
of the machinery. 

It is not our part to express any opinion 
on the rival schemes ; but to point out the 
advantages which may be expected from a 
safe and secure waterway for the largest 
vessels across this island. 

It would enable vessels proceeding from 
the Clyde to the east of Scotland, the 
north-east of England, and the north-west 
of Europe, to save a distance of from two 
hundred and thirty-eight miles to five 
hundred and twenty-eight miles; thus, 
Clyde to London, via English Channel, 
is seven hundred and fifty-eight miles—by 
canal, five hundred and five miles, saving 
two hundred and fifty-three miles. Clyde 
to Hamburg, via Pentland Firth, nine 
hundred and thirteen miles—via canal, six 
hundred and one miles, saving three 
hundred and twelve miles, There would, 
of course, be a similar saving in voyages 
the other way, and from the Forth to New 
York a saving of one hundred and seventy- 
five miles would be effected; to Quebec, 
one hundred and forty miles; to Cape 
Finisterre, one hundred and seventy-five 
miles; from the Tyne to the Saint Lawrence, 
one hundred and fifty miles, From the 
west of Great Britain and north-east of 
Ireland, the voyage to many Continental 
ports would be shortened by between two 
hundred and four hundred miles, 

It has been computed that, taking an 
average measurement of the vessels which 
pass annually through the Pentland Firth, 
and an average saving by the canal route 
of three hundred miles, the total annual 
saving by the canal will be equal to seven 
hundred and fifty million ton-miles. 

The total foreign and coasting traffic 
which would be directly affected by the 
new waterway amounts to between nine 
and ten million tons per annum—a traftic 
sufficient, at a very moderate toll, to yield 
a fair return on the cost of the under- 
taking. At only eighteenpence per ton, 
for instance, it would yield over seven 
hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
And it is not only time that would tke 
saved to vessels passing from coast to 
coast, from the west coast to the Continent, 
and from the Continent and the east coast 
to the west, and to America, but also the 
risks of the tempestuous passage by the 
north, or the overcrowded passage by the 
south. This means a decrease of tear and 
wear, and a lower rate of insurance—very 
important considerations. 
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From an international point of view, 
this scheme derives further interest in con- 
nection with the Baltic Canal, from Kiel 
on the Baltic to Brumsbiittel on the Elbe. 
This is to be sixty miles in length, twenty- 
eight feet deep, and eighty-five feet wide 
at bottom; and is to cost about eight 
millions sterling. It will be available for 
the largest merchantmen, and will cut off 
about one hundred miles in the distance 
between the Forth and the Baltic. The 
two canals would thus present something 
like a straight line for vessels from northern 
Europe to America—a line in which a 
farther saving might be effected by carry- 
ing out the Duke of Argyle’s idea of a 
canal about a mile long across the narrow 
isthmus in Kintyre, between East and 
West Loch Tarbert. This may be the 
waterway of the future between the Baltic 
and America, 

From a national point of view, we have 
to consider the immense advantage such a 
waterway would be were we engaged in a 
Continental war. It would be simply in- 


valuable, as it would enable us to despatch 
war-ships with rapidity and secrecy from 
coast to coast, and would therefore leave 
a larger portion of the navy at freedom to 


protect our ocean commerce and to scour 
the seas. There are three thousand miles 
of coast on these islands to be protected, 
and it hardly needs to be emphasised how 
important it is to have a passage, absolutely 
at our own command, for strategical and 
defensive purposes. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out 
that ship-canals are acquiring great promi- 
nence all over the world. In Egypt there 
is, of course, the great success at Suez, and 
in America the great failure at Panama. 
But in America there is also a great canal 
through Nicaragua, of which something 
has already been said in these pages, and 
which promises to be as great a success as 
the Suez Canal, Then in Europe there are 
the Manchester, and the Baltic and Elbe 
Ship Canals. In Russia there is a scheme 
for constructing a ship-canal from Lake 
Onega to the White Sea. 

In Italy there is a project to connect the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas, by a canal 
one hundred and thirty miles long, three 
hundred and sixty feet wide, and thirty- 
nine feet deep, to cost about twenty-four 
millions sterling. This great scheme in- 
volves the construction of huge basins at 
each end. The canal will drain an im- 
mense area of swamps, and convert it 
into arable land, and will give water com- 





munication between the provinces of Rome, 
Grosseto, Siena, Arezzo, Perugia, Pesaro, 
and Ancona. It will be available for large 
war-vessels steaming ten or twelve knots ; 
and its commercial and strategical attrac- 
tions are so powerful that, poor as Italy is, 
the Government seem bent on raising the 
money to carry out the scheme, 

And, lastly, there is a plan for making 
Berlin a seaport for ccean vessels, by 
canalising the Oder, at great cost. 

In view of all these projects, that of the 
trans-Scottish waterway acquires additional 
interest, and may the sooner become an 
accomplished fact. 
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Author of “Within a Year,” “An Alpine Bride,” ete., ete. 
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CHAPTER XI. A DIFFICULT QUESTION, 


THAT evening, one of the new dresses 
having arrived, Olive wore it at her 
mother’s wish, and was quite ready to 
admit that, given her present surround- 
ings, she felt more comfortable when 
suitably dressed ; even Noel seemed getting 
over his fear of her, and during the evening 
volunteered the question ‘whether she 
was not rather looking forward to going 
out in the season ?” 

T always like going out,” she said. “ At 
Bude I used to spend all my spare time, 
winter or summer, upon the downs, or by 
the sea,” 

“Oh! I didn’t exactly mean that,” said 
the lad, reddening ; ‘I meant going out, 
you know, of an evening, to dinners and 
dances, and that sort of thing.” 

“T have never been to a party in my 
life,” Olive said, gravely. 

One of her chief characteristics seemed 
to be her gravity ; she was not serious or 
dull by nature, and if anything amused 
her she was ready to laugh heartily; but 
she had never been taught to affect gaiety, 
and it is only by comparing a pure child 
of nature like herself with the offspring of 
society, that we find out how much, or 
rather how little, of the world’s laughter is 
really genuine. Olive took everything | 
‘au grand s¢rieux” — chaff, banter, re- 
partee, were to her unknown terms, for, in 
her far-away Cornish village, the simple 
folk had said what they meant, and meant 
what they said; so that, as Mr. Breton 
sometimes complained to his wife, the 
“ literalness ” of Olive obliged him to be as 
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careful of the remarks he made in her 

resence as he would be with a little child. 
Ressitees too, it was awkward in society. 
When the hostess, bidding her guests good- 
bye, would say to Olive, “I hope you are 
not overtired,” or “I hope my young 
people have been taking good care of you,” 
Olive always answered the simple truth, 
whatever it might be; and once Mr. 
Breton overheard her gravely saying to a 
young man who had been trying to amuse 
her with silly flattery, ‘It’s not true all 
that you have been telling me, and you 
must know it as well as I do!” 

Although this native truthfulness could 
¥ never be eradicated, long before the 
} season began, Olive had lost all traces of a 
countrified manner, and it was no wonder 
that she met with admiration wherever 
she went. She was a most beautiful young 
woman, with just that touch of originality 
about her which was her culminating 
charm, and would-be lovers hovered round 
her like bees round some favourite flower. 
She had one and the same answer for them 
all: “I am already engaged, and my 
future husband lives down in Cornwall.” 

At the Dower House the name of Jack 
Bevan was never mentioned, and the 
frequent letters which Olive wrote to, and 
received from, him, were treated with 
chilling disdain, Atthe same time the girl 
was allowed absolute freedom as to her 
treatment of her London suitors, and only 
once, when a young Lord R—— was 
paying her marked attention, did Mrs, 
Breton venture to say: 


‘My child, though you are so young, 
this is probably your best season; you 
must not look too high, you know, and a 


peer of the realm—well, well !” 


Olive did not even deign to answer this 
remark ; but went up to her bedroom and 
had a good cry over Jack’s photograph. 

For although true as steel to her sailor 
| lover, as her eyes were gradually opened to 
{ the world and to its ways, Olive could not 
help becoming painfully conscious of all 
that was implied and contained in the 
difference of rank between Jack Bevan and 
herself. At first she had been eager to 
thrust him upon her people, to ask him up 
to town, to take him into the society which 
received her so well, and it was a bitter 
awakening when she gradually realised 
that this would “not do.” Then for a 
time she dreamt of a compromise; Jack 
must leave the coastguard service, and 
coach privately until he could matriculate 
at one of the Universities, and become a 





scholar and a gentleman; or her father 
must find him some post in London where 
he could learn and earn at the same time ; 
but she kept these cogitations to herself, 
and one by one she gave them up. To 
begin with, both she and Jack were too 
proud ever to ask for monetary help, and 
even if the help were offered, she doubted 
in her inmost heart whether it would be of 
much use. Jack was nota young boy; he 
was nearer forty than thirty, and by birth, 
breeding, and education, he was not a 
gentleman. It was too late for him ever to 
be made one now! 

The only solution Olive could see to the 
difficulty was for her to give up all her 
newly-gained riches, and refinements, and 
position, and descend sgain—as assuredly 
every woman must do who marries beneath 
her—to the level of the man she proposed 
to marry. And after living at the Dower 
House for only six months, this seemed 
unquestionably hard. The gentler tones, 
and manners, and ways, the refinements of 
thought and word, the courtesies of her 
new life—not to mention its. material 
comfort, which must appeal to every one— 
had insidiously worked themselves into 
Olive’s inmost being; and, although her 
love for Jack Bevan made her feel that for 
him she could do without these things, 
she positively shuddered at the notion of 
mixing again on equal terms with the rest 
of her Cornish associates. 

The girl was most cruelly situated. To 
a true, loyal, loving nature like hers, the 
idea of jilting her first—indeed, her only— 
love, was untenable. His words of pas- 
sionate tenderness were for ever ringing in 
her ears, and the generosity with which he 
had offered, aud still offered, to give her 
up, without a murmur, made it the more 
impossible for her to avail herself of this 
chance of freedom. And, besides, deep 
down in the inmost recesses of her heart 
there still lived all her old love for him, 
so that, even if his feelings could be put 
out of the question and altogether ignored, 
Olive felt that she herself could not do 
without him—that no one else could ever 
= his place, or be so near and dear to 

er, 

What, then, was she to do? 

It was in the summer, at the close of 
her first season in town, that all. these 
thoughts began most persistently and in- 
cessantly to worry Olive Breton, as to 
drive the colour from her cheeks and the 
lustre from her eyes. Mrs. Breton noticed, 
with deep dismay, these signs, which she 
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supposed to be the result of the “ wear 
and tear” of the girl’s “first and easy 
season,” and urged upon her husband the 
necessity of taking their daughter away 
from London at the earliest possible date. 
Maynard Breton happened to be in a 
particularly indolent mood just then. 
Usually in the summer time he spent a few 
months among the high Alps; and Mrs, 
Breton was especially anxious to give her 
daughter the advantages of foreign travel ; 
but this year her husband absolutely re- 
fused to cross the Channel, and took a 
house on the river just below Streatley-on- 
Thames. 

This plan suited Olive a great deal 
better than her mother’s would have done. 
There is scarcely a fairer spot in the world 
than the small Berkshire village, its houses 
covered with climbing roses, and clematis, 
and wisteria, its grey, ivy-mantled church 
tower embosomed in tall trees, and the 
“silver Thames” flowing between green 
meadows and wooded heights with a peace- 
fulness which is all its own. 

In such a scene Olive could ponder at 
will upon the difficult problem of her life. 
Although her rowing had hitherto been 
confined to an occasional “pull” in a 
heavy boat up the Bude Canal, her highly 
developed physical powers enabled her 
very readily to master the difficulties of a 
Canadian canoe, and morning, noon, and 
night the girl was out on the river in her 
light birch bark, either skimming like a 
bird rapidly up and down the stream, or 
drifting lazily on some quiet backwater, 
her book lying unopened upon her lap, 
and her thoughts wandering away to the 
wild west coast of Cornwall and the coast- 
guardsman, whose short, yet tender, letters 
reached her with unfailing regularity. 

Noel Breton had voted Streatley dull, 
and had gone abroad with one of his own 
friends. Mr, Breton, when once in the 
country, roused himself to commence a 
picture, at which he worked hard; Mrs. 
Breton never cared for more than an hour’s 
fresh air out of the twenty-four, so that, 
unless Olive went out alone, she was usually 
with Maurice Delornay, who joined the 
Bretons when Noei !eft them. 

If Delornay had been as prudent for 
himself as he was for others, he would 
have refused the Bretons’ invitation, for 
he was never deceived as to the nature of 
the fascination which Olive exercised over 
him from the beginning of their second 
acquaintance, The map, whose diseased 
constitution had acted as a kind of armour 





to ward off the attractions of the fair sex 
in those younger days when he might 
naturally have been expected to fall a 
victim to some tender passion, now that 
he was middle-aged, knew, for the first 
time, all the sweetness of a lover’s devo- 
tion ; though, with the same breath that 
he inhaled its sweetness, he felt the full 
bitterness of resignation. Olive could 
never by any possibility be his own, and, 
from the very first, his realisation of this 
fact seemed to remove his love from the 
every-day matter-of-fact world into some 
dim and sacred shadow-land, where he 
dwelt with it alone. He breathed the 
secret of it to no mortal ears, he showed it 
by no accepted signs, and this self-control 
brought with it the reward of winning 
Olive’s entire confidence ; he became her 
one really true friend in her new sphere of 
life. 

As already stated, after the first unlucky 
scene occasioned by the mention of Jack 
Bevan’s name, Olive rarely spoke of him to 
either of her parents; but she was not 
naturally a reticent girl, and when she came 
down to Streatley, the whole subject was 
weighing so heavily upon her, that she un- 
burdened herself of it fully to Maurice Delor- 
nay. Delornay knew the substance of her 
tale before, and, from his knowledge of the 
girl’s character, had already imagined the 
inward conflict she must be enduring ; but 
it was good to hear the whole story from 
her own lips, told in her simple language, 
and to meet her sad, questioning eyes, as 
she fixed them full upon him, and said : 

“And what am I to do?” 

Woman-like, she needed a stronger 
nature than her own to lean upon, and 
sought to lift the responsibility from her 
own shoulders, and place it on those of 
another—an utter impossibility except as 
between husband and wife, and even then 
not always practicable. 

A long silence followed this question. 
Olive waited patiently, not once removing 
her eyes from Delornay’s face, and 
evidently expecting from him a final and 
definite answer. 

“There is one thing you must not do,” 
he said, at last, ‘and that is—let matters 
go on as they are, wearying out your life 
and his.” 

But this negative reply was very un- 
satisfactory, and, with some impatience, 
Olive rejected it. 

“ That is not enough,” she said. “I want 
you to tell me what I am, as well as what 
I am not, to do.” 
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“Tt must rest, and rest entirely, with 
your own heart,” he said, at length. “‘I am 
one of the last men to undervalue birth, 
education, means, and social position, and 
these are all yours now. If you marry 
Jack Bevan you will irrevocably lose them ; 
more than that, you will forfeit your 
recently regained position in your parents’ 
hearts and home—you will simply be 
the poor wife of a coastguard, nothing 
more nor less.: And if you decide to marry 
Bevan, you must face that position bravely, 
and make up your mind to do your duty 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly in it. 
There will be no especial merit in that 
either, for you will be merely suffering the 
natural results of your own deliberate 
choice. The question—the only question 
to my mind—is, do you love Jack Bevan 
enough for all this? There is love of such 
strength that it would make the picture I 
have been drawing for you seem one 
brilliant glow of happiness, though I grant 
you it is rare—so rare as moat probably not 
to be met with in a whole lifetime ; and if 
you do not feel it—this great, strange, 
passionate, self-sacrificing love—then I say 
emphatically, you must give him up, even 
if the blow be to him a mortal one.” 

This long speech was not spoken all at 
once like a sermon; Delornay had paused 
and hesitated many times, but was always 
impelled to continue by the beseeching 
eyes fixed fall upon him, which gradually, 
as he proceeded, filled with tears. When 
he had finished, a hushed stillness, like 
the stillness of falling snow, reigned 
around ; the birds had ceased their merry 
chatter, and were already asleep among 
the trees ; the canoe rested motionless on 
the quiet backwater, and not a breath of 
= stirred even the rushes by the river- 
side. 

‘“‘ But if,” at last murmured a soft, low 
voice, harmonising with, and not breaking, 
the silence of the evening, “ if such love is 
mine ¢” 

“Then marry the man who has given it 
birth, whoever and whatever he may be ; 
and I have no fears but that God will 
abundantly bless you both.” 

There was a quiver in Delornay’s voice 
as he spoke these decisive words; but 
there was none in Olive’s, as, proudly 
raising her bowed head, she said : 

“'T know you are right—I have known it 





all along; only sometimes my own 
weakness——but that is past now. I 
will never hesitate any more—I will be 
Jack’s true wife, or the wife of no man on 
earth |” 


To have arrived at any decision, much 
more at the one which, in her inmost 
heart, she had always yearned after, was 
an indescribable relief to Olive. Her 
health and her spirits revived from that 
very evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Breton 
rejoiced that they had found a spot which 
suited their daughter so admirably as 
Streatley. From that evening also dated 
Olive’s deeper and stronger regard for 
Maurice Delornay. Her parents marvelled 
to see her devotion to such a quict, un- 
pretending man as their old friend ; for 
they did not learn until years afterwards 
the part he had played in her life’s story, 
and even when they heard a full account 
of it, they could not understand Olive’s 
feelings towards the giver of such advice, 

And, meanwhile, the girl clung to 
Delornay as the only friend who had 
helped and yet would help her, for she 
knew well enough, that though her 
decision had brought her perfect inward 
peace, it must entail bitter strife and 
sorrow in her family life. 

It was at Delornay’s advice that she 
indulged her strong desire, and half asked 
and half demanded permission to visit the 
Misses Stiles for a week or two in the 
middle of September. Her parents’ first 
impulse was to peremptorily refuse the 
request ; but, upon further consideration, 
they came to the conclusion that nothing 
would be £0 likely to destroy Olive’s regard 
for her former life, as to give her a taste of 
it, and accordingly she was allowed to have 
her own way in the matter. Delornay 
volunteered to escort her down to Cornwall, 
as he said he was anxious to finish a 
picture there, and it was arranged that he 
should stay at the inn during Olive’s visit 
to Bude, and bring her home again in ten 
days’ time. In Delornay’s mind this visit 
was of the utmost importance, for he, too, 
held, in a modified form, her parents’ view 
of the matter, and felt that unless her love 
were indeed the strongest passion, it would 
not endure this renewed foretaste of the 
life and society whick she intended choosing 
for herself. 
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